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Chapter 11 Introduction 


“ When you make the two into one, and when you make the inner like the outer 
and the outer like the inner, and the upper like the lower, and when you make 
male and female into a single one, so that the male will not be male nor the 
female be female, when you make eyes in place of an eye, a hand in place of a 
hand, a foot in place of a foot, an image in place of an image, then you will 


“M 


enter [the kingdom... 


- The Gospel of St. Thomas - Saying 22. 


The theme of two-becoming-one forms the heart of The Gospel of St. Thomas? and looks back toward the 
androgynous unity? existing before the ‘Fall’ of man out of Paradise‘. This ‘mysterium coniunctionis’ refers to the 
union of (the essence of) opposites or the (sexually differentiated) ‘two natures’ resulting in the ‘lapis 
philosophorum* or ‘philosopher’s stone’, also called ‘Elixir’, often represented as the hermaphroditic offspring of 
this union, which could be considered the ‘goal’ of (spiritual) alchemy®. As the famous alchemical ‘leitmotiv’ ‘nature 


rejoices in nature, nature conquers nature, nature rules over nature’’ already shows, ‘nature’ contains not only a 


1 As translated by Patterson, Gebhard Bethge and Robinson, The Fifth Gospel (New Edition) - The Gospel of Thomas Comes of Age 
(2011), chapter 1, page unknown. 


2 The Gospel of St. Thomas was found among a group of literary works known as the Nag Hammadi library in the village Nag 
Hammadi, Egypt in December 1945. Different opinions exist in regards of the dating of the manuscript. Gilles Quispel et al., who 
first published the Gospel of Thomas (1959), proposed the date of 140 CE for the original. Others, who have stated the found 
Gospels are heretical, think they are written later than The Gospels of The New Testament, which date from 60 - 110 CE. Then, 
Helmut Koester argues that although the collection of sayings part of The Gospel of St. Thomas may include traditions older than 
the Gospels of the The New Testament, possibly as early as 50 - 100 CE. See: Pagels, The Gnostic Gospels (1979), Introduction, p. 
xvi & xvii. 


3 An analysis of this ‘androgynous unity’ can be found in chapter 3. 


4 Sayings 11, 16, 22, 61, 87, 106, and 114 also deal with this theme of ‘two-becoming-one’. Those agents sympathizing with the 
statement that the theme of two-becoming-one is at the heart of this Gospel seem to regard it principally as part of an early 
baptismal (mystery) rite ensuring the ‘initiate’ of oneness with the divine and with one’s ‘heavenly’ counterpart. See: Merillat, The 
Gnostic Apostle Thomas - Twin of Jesus (1997, published in 2001), Chapter 24: ‘When the Two Become One’, page unknown. See 
online pdf: http: //gnosis.org/thomasbook/ch24.html In the Judeo-Christian tradition the two-becoming-one theme is also known 
as ‘bridal theology’. 


5 The production of the ‘lapis philosophorum’ was generally thought to represent the goal of (spiritual) alchemy. An exception is the 
Belgian Paracelsian physician Gerhard Dorn (1530 - 1584), who argued the lapis connoted only the completion of the second stage 
of the ‘conjunctio’. See: Jung, The Collected Works of Carl Jung - Volume 14: Mysterium Coniunctionis, An Inquiry Into the Separation 
and Synthesis of Psychic Opposites in Alchemy, translated by R.F.C. Hull (1945/1977 edition), p. 533. 


6 According to to Swiss psychologist and psychiatrist Carl Gustav Jung (1875 - 1961), alchemy had from the beginning a ‘double 
face’: the practical face of performing chemical work in the laboratory, and the psychological face, which was consciously psychic 
and unconsciously projected and noticeable in the transmutation of matter. He also speaks about the ‘transmutation of metals’ 
running parallel to the ‘psychic ‘transformation of the artifex’. Jung, The Collected Works of C. G. Jung, Volume 12: Psychology and 
Alchemy, edited by Sir Herbert Read, Michael Fordham and Gerhard Adler, translated by R. F. C. Hull (1944/1953 edition) p. 258. The 
term ‘spiritual alchemy’ distinguishes from the term ‘material alchemy’, practiced by the those called ‘puffers’, respectively those 
alchemists, who were practicing ‘pseudo-alchemy’ and whose insight into the nature of the alchemical process solely related to 
the realm of matter. To ‘puffers’, the ‘lapis philosophorum’ represented just physical gold. Spiritual alchemy, in contrast, includes all 
the characteristics of material alchemy and also goes further to an experience of ‘transmutation’ or ‘metamorphosis’ resulting in a 
change of the alchemist on an ontological level See: Voss, ‘Spiritual Alchemy, Interpreting Representative Texts and Images’, in: Van 
den Broek and Hanegraaff, edited by, Gnosis and Hermeticism from Antiquity to Modern Times (1998), p. 151. An old Chinese text 
even denounces those agents, who perceive alchemy only as the transmutation of metal into gold: ‘they believe that (alchemy) 
means to transform metal into gold; isn’t that crazy’? See: Prigent, Dictionnaire des Symboles (1969), p. 18. In addition, Stanton J. 
Linden points out, it is more common to refer to alchemy as pluralistic alchemies, as scholarly concern exists in perspective of the 
large variety of conceptions of ‘alchemy’, its multiple definitions, both its theoretical and practical malleability making it useful for 
and of interest to a wide audience, as also its roots in several ancient civilizations. See: Linden, The Alchemy Reader - From Hermes 
Trismegistus to Isaac Newton (2003), introduction, p. 4. 


7 In his chemical-metallurgical tractate The Physika kai Mystika Greek philosopher Pseudo-Democritus (3rd century BC), also known 
as Bolus of Mendes writes about a secret book hidden by his supposed teacher ‘Osthanes’ in a temple column. In this secret book 
the famous threefold maxim was revealed: ‘Nature rejoices in nature; nature conquers nature; nature rules over (or dominates) 
nature’ (43.20-21). Variants of this maxim appear throughout the alchemical corpus. See: Fraser, ‘Zosimos of Panopolis and the 
Book of Enoch, Alchemy as Forbidden Knowledge’ (2004), p 133. The Physika kai Mystika is thought to represent the basic text of 
the Greek alchemical corpus. The text was edited by Marcelin Berthelot in his Collection des Anciens Alchimistes Grecs (Paris 
1888, reproduction London 1963), Texte Grec, Vol. Il. 
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process of ‘transformation’, it is transformation itself as it aspires towards union, the royal wedding fest, followed 
by death and rebirth®. Antoine Faivre rather prefers the term ‘transmutation’ meaning ‘metamorphosis’, since 
transformation does not necessarily denote the transition from the one realm to the other or the ontological 
change of the (alchemical) agent involved’. Motivated by his or her psyche’s search for ‘wholeness’, it is the 
alchemist’s endeavor to balance natural sympathies and antipathies as to unite the opposites in the supreme act of 
union of the ‘chymical wedding'®’. Hence, the alchemical ‘mysterium coniunctionis’ is ‘nothing less than a restoration 
of the original state of the cosmos and the divine unconsciousness of the world’ according to Swiss psychologist 
and psychiatrist Carl Gustav Jung (1875 - 1961)". He argues how the alchemical opus represents the process of 
human individuation yet in a projected form, ‘because the alchemists were unconscious of this psychic process!?’. In 
his Mysterium Coniunctionis: An Inquiry Into the Separation and Synthesis of Psychic Opposites in Alchemy (1945), his 
major work dealing with the alchemical ‘coniunctio’ (oppositorum), Jung provides a list of opposites®, which come 
together in this coniunctio and confront one another in enmity or attracting one another in love’*. Many other terms 
are used to refer to this ‘union of opposites’. They are: the ‘coniunctio oppositorum’, or simply ‘coniunctio’, the 
‘chymical’, ‘alchemical’, ‘royal’, ‘mystical’ or ‘sacred’ wedding or marriage, ‘unio mystica’, ‘sacred’ or mystical 
union’, the ‘coincidentia oppositorum’, the ‘complexio oppositorum’ and the ‘hieros gamos’ (Greek igpdc¢ yápoç or 
iepoyapia) to name but a few. Although these signifiers vary and include different nuances, at the same time a 
consistency of character and qualities seems to be present suggesting the existence of a singular ‘phenomenon’, 


what might be freely termed the phenomenon of ‘two-becoming-one’. 


The doctrine of the interpenetration, interdependence and union of opposites has long been one of the defining 
characteristics of mystical (in opposition to philosophical) thought. Nevertheless, several philosophers did address 
the theme in their writings. The ‘hieros gamos* appears for instance the ‘Amor (Eros/Cupid) and Psyche’ mythos. 
The mythos represents a story included in the Latin novel Metamorphoses, also known as The Golden Ass, which 
was written by the Platonic philosopher Lucius Apuleius (124 - 170 CE). The ancient mythical story of Amor and 
Psyche deals with the ‘initiatory journey’ of facing sacrifice, loss, labor and redemption in the love between Amor 


and Psyche and their union in a ‘sacred marriage’. In the Renaissance, the story was conceived as an allegory of 


8 Jung, The Collected Works of Carl Jung - Volume 13: Alchemical Studies, translated by R.F.C. Hull (1967/2014 edition), p. 161. 


9 Faivre as mentioned in Voss, ‘Spiritual Alchemy, Interpreting Representative Texts and Images’, in: Van den Broek and Hanegraaff, 
edited by, Gnosis and Hermeticism from Antiquity to Modern Times (1998), p. 149. See for Faivre’s (further) argumentation to use 
the term ‘transmutation’ his ‘Pour un Approche Figurative de Alkhemie’, in his Mystiques, Théosophes et Illumines au Siècle des 
Lumiéres (1971), published in Paris, reprint Hildesheim and New York (1976). (The experience of) transmutation represents one of 
the four intrinsic components or characteristics, that make Western-esotericism identifiable according to Faivre. The other three 
are ‘correspondences’, ‘living nature’ and ‘imagination and mediations’. Faivre adds two ‘secondary’ characteristics, respectively 
‘practice of concordance’ and ‘transmission’, which together with the four intrinsic characteristics make six fundamental 
characteristics of Western-esotericism in total. See: Faivre, Access to Western Esotericism (1994), published by SUNY Press, New 
York. 


10 The ‘chymical wedding’ is also known by the ‘Fraternity of the Rose Cross’, the Rosicrucians, as the ‘royal wedding’ of the ‘king’ 
and ‘queen’ or the ‘husband’ and the ‘bride’, which was attended by the mysterious figure Christian Rosenkreutz. The Chymical 
Wedding of Christian Rosenkreutz (originally Die Chymische Hochzeit des Christiani Rosencreutz Anno 1459) was edited in 1616 in 
Strassbourg and its anonymous authorship is attributed to the German theologian Johann Valentin Andreae (1586 - 1654). The work 
is generally thought to represent the third Rosicrucian Manifesto next to the Fama Fraternitatis (1614) and the Confessio 
Fraternitatis (1615). 


" Jung as cited in: Odajnik, ‘Images of the Goal in East and West’ (1990), p. 45. . 
12 Jung as cited in: Clay, ‘Robert Boyle: A Jungian Perspective’ (Sept. 1999) p. 295. 


83 The following opposites are mentioned by Jung: ‘humidum (moist) / sicum (dry), frigidum (cold) / calidum (warm), superiora 
(upper, higher) / inferiora (lower), spiritus-anima (spirit-soul) / corpus (body), caelum (heaven / terra (earth), ignis (fire) / aqua 
(water), bright / dark, agens (active) / patiens (passive), volatile (volatile, gaseous) / fixum (solid), pretiosum (precious, costly: 
also carum, dear) / vile (cheap, common), bonum (good) / malum (evil), manifestum (open) / occultum (occult: also celatum, 
hidden), oriens (East) / occidens (West), vivum (living) / mortuum (dead, inert), masculus (masculine) / foemina (feminine), Sol / 
Luna’. See Mysterium Coniunctionis (1977 edition), p. 3. 


14 ‘The coniunctio is the uniting of separated qualities or an equalizing of principles’ See: Ripley, ‘Duodecim portarum axiomata 
philosophica’ (Volume Il, p. 123 - p. 139), in: Theatrum Chemicum, praecipuos selectorum auctorum tractatus... continens, Volumes | - 
Ill (1602), p. 128. 
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the rational ‘Soul’ bound in marriage to divine love, though disrupted by the lower levels of the ‘mind’. German 
theologer and (humanist) philosopher Nicholas of Cusa (1401 — 1464) mentions the ‘coincidentia oppositorum’ in his 
De Docta Ignorantia (1440). Like the German theologer and philosopher Meister Eckhart (c. 1260 - c. 1328), Cusa 
taught that ‘God’ is the ‘coincidence of opposites'®’. The principle of the ‘coincidentia oppositorum‘ is also explained 
by German philosopher Georg Wilhelm Friedrich Hegel (1770 - 1831) in his Phanomenologie des Geistes (1807), in 
which he elaborates on the synthesis of the two opposites through the process of ‘Aufhebung’. Then, Jacques 
Derrida (1930 - 2004), the French ‘founding father’ of ‘deconstruction’ postulates a critique of ‘binary oppositions’, 
a specific type of deconstruction, which aims to rip historical imbalances of power (silently) present in these 
oppositions by researching the importance within the text of the subordinate component of each ‘opposition’. Just 
as French phenomenologist Maurice Merleau-Ponty (1908 - 1961), Derrida provides arguments for a rehabilitation of 
the space in-between binary opposites, the excluded ‘middle-ground’, the ‘gulf’ separating the one from the other. 
Herewith, both Merleau-Ponty’s and Derrida’s philosophical ideas turn out to be of great utility for feminist 
thinkers, who (generally) search for solutions to transform ‘phallocentric’ presumptions’. Furthermore, in the 
Kabbalah the doctrine of the ‘coincidentia oppositorum’ forms an important if not dominant theme. Kabbalists 
mention the term achdut hashvaah'? to denote the ‘Infinite God’ referred to as ‘Ein-sof’, is an unity of opposites, 


one that conciliates within itself even opposing and contradicting features of the universe?°. 


To finish off this introduction: the theme of the union of opposites represents a frequently returning ‘topos’ not 
solely bound to the domain of (early-modern) alchemists. Nevertheless, this essay explores the symbolism of the 
‘coniunctio oppositorum’ in perspective of (spiritual) alchemy with a focus on the key alchemical treatise the 
Rosarium Philosophorum Sive Pretiosissimum Donum Dei attributed to the Spanish physician, alchemist and 
astrologer Arnold of Villanova (1235 - 1311). The treatise first appeared in print in the second part of the collective 
work De Alchimia Opuscula Complura Veterum Philosophorum, which was published in Frankfurt by ex officina 
Cyriaci lacobi in 1550. Before doing so, we will first start with roughly exploring the historical roots of the 
phenomenon of the ‘coniunctio oppositorum’ leading back to ‘sacred marriage’ or ‘hieros gamos’ (ritual) symbolism 
in ancient Near-East literary texts and Valentinian Gnosticism as to provide our alchemical phenomenon with some 
background. 


15 D.C. Allen as mentioned in: Lockerd, The Sacred Marriage: The Psyhic Integration in the Faerie Queen (1987), p. 74. 
16 Magee, Hegel and the Hermetic Tradition (2008), p. 26. 


V The synthesis or union of the two opposites is at the center of (Hegel's) dialectical thinking. In his Jena Logic (1804/1805) Hegel 
even realized the ‘coincidentia oppositorum’ was necessarily a ‘movement’: ‘a movement, which is continuously renewed since its 
moments are constantly postulated and annuled’. See: Lucaks as cited in: Bull, Seeing Things Hidden: Apocalypse, Vision and 
Totality (1999), p. 40. 


18 Grosz, ‘Merleau-Ponty and Irigaray in the Flesh’ (1993), p. 38 & p. 39. 


19 Note: The preeminent modern scholar of Jewish mysticism Gershom Scholem (1897 - 1982) writes ahduth shawah, which he 
translates as the notion of indistinct unity. In the writings of the Kabbalist Azriel of Gerona (c. 1160 - c. 1238) the term corresponds 
to that unity, in which all oppositions become equal, that is identical. Anduth shawah and the coincidentia oppositorum in ‘Ein-sof’ 
play an important role in his writings. According to Azrael ‘Ein-sof’ represents also ‘the principle in which everything hidden and 
visible meet, and as such it could be considered the common root of both faith and unbelief’. See: Scholem, Origins of the 
Kabbalah, edited by Zwi Werblowsky (1987) p. 312, p. 441 & p. 442. 


20 Drob, Kabbalah and Postmodernism: A Dialogue (2009), p. 129 & p. 130. 
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Chapter 2 | ‘Sacred marriage’ sympathetic ‘magic’ in ancient Near-East texts & Valentinian Gnosticism? 


2a. Technical term analysis: ‘sacred marriage’ and ‘divine espousal’ 


Before proceeding to ‘sacred marriage’ symbolism, as it occurs in ancient Near-East literary texts of Sumer, 
Mesopotamia and later, the Graeco-Roman Empire, it seems necessary to first provide a short analysis of the term 
‘sacred marriage’. According to Pirjo Lapinkivi, in comparative religious studies ‘sacred marriage’ is generally 
understood as a union between the ‘bride’, represented by the human ‘Soul’ and the divine ‘bridegroom’. Also, 
some scholars define ‘sacred marriage’ as a ‘technical term for a mythical or ritual union between a god and 
goddess, more generally a divine and human being, and most especially a king and a goddess?2’. According to 
Karen Keen, this definition is too broad as it would lack a distinction of divine marriage with special ritualistic or 
religious significance and a divine marriage with only a (mythological) ‘narrative’ purpose. She thus suggests a 
distinction of ‘sacred marriage’ and ‘divine espousal’?3. In her study Beyond Sacred Marriage: A Proposed New 
Reading of Birth of the Beautiful and Gracious Gods (2010), she argues the term ‘sacred marriage’ respectively 
refers to those sexual interactions between human agents, by which they ritually imitate sexually divine relations 
between gods and goddesses as to assure fertility, (political) power or symbolic representation or evocation of 
these relations**. Scottish anthropologist Sir James George Frazer (1854 - 1941) has contributed greatly to this 
conception of ‘sacred marriage’ or its alternative term ‘hieros gamos’, with his extensive study The Golden Bough - 
A Study in Magic and Religion (1923), in which he writes about sacred marriage in the nations of antiquity as a type 
of ‘sympathetic’ (sexual) magic to promote fertile harvests». Interestingly, about ‘sympathetic magic’, which is 
based on the doctrine of sympatheia, the Italian Renaissance humanist, philosopher and astrologer Marsilio Ficino 
(1433 - 1499, inspired by the ideas of the Neoplatonist philosopher Plotinus (c. 204/5 - 270 CE), thought that 
‘sympathy = love’. Ficino wonders: ‘But why do we consider love to be a magician? Because the whole power of 
magic reposes on love. The work of magic is the attraction of one thing by another?7’. 


In contrast to the term of ‘sacred marriage’ associated, hence, with this ‘sympathetic’ ritual enactment of divine 
marriage by human agents, Keen suggest ‘divine espousal’ then refers to marriage between a god and goddess as 
it takes place within a ‘narrative’ account without any ritualistic or religious meaning whatsoever’. It must be 
emphasized, that although sacred marriage symbolism can be discovered in ancient Near-East literary texts, it 
stays unclear whether such (narrative) marriages were or were not corresponding to the actual performance of 


21 Lapinkivi, ‘Sumerian Sacred Marriage and Its Aftermath in Later Sources’, in: Nissinen and Uro, edited by, Sacred Marriages: The 
Divine-Human Sexual Metaphor from Sumer to Early Christianity (2008), p. 29. 


22 Ibid: p. 7. 
23 Keen, Beyond Sacred Marriage: A Proposed New Reading of Birth of the Beautiful and Gracious Gods (2010), p. 7. 


24 Smith, ‘Sacred Marriage in the Ugaritic Texts? The Case of KTU/CAT 1.23 (Ritual and Myths of the Goodly Gods)’, in: Nissinen and 
Uro, edited by, Sacred Marriages: The Divine-Human Sexual Metaphor from Sumer to Early Christianity (2008), p. 95. 


25 See chapter XII ‘The Sacred Marriage’ with subchapter 1. ‘Diana as a goddess of fertility’ and subchapter 2. ‘The Marriage of the 
Gods’ on p. 139 - p. 142 of the abridged edition (1923). 


26 ‘And | think that the wise men of old, who made temples and statues in the wish that the gods should be present to them, looking to 
the nature of the All, had in mind that the nature of soul is everywhere easy to attract, but that if someone were to construct 
something sympathetic to it and able to receive a part of it, it would of all things receive soul most easily.’ See: Plotinus, Ennead 
Volume IV 3.11, translated by A.H. Armstrong (1984). 


27 Latin: Sed cur magum putamus amorem? Quia tota vis magicae in amore consistit. Magicae opus est, attractio rei unius ab alia. 
Ficino as cited in: Hanegraaff, ‘sympathy or the Devil, Renaissance Magic and the Ambivalence of Idols’ (2000), p 11. 


28 See: Keen, Beyond Sacred Marriage: A Proposed New Reading of Birth of the Beautiful and Gracious Gods (2010), p. 7. 
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ritualist marriages in physical reality2?. Secondly, Martti Nissinen and Risto Uro state, scholars seem to be not 
unanimous about the exact purpose of these sacred marriages*° and many disapprove of Frazer’s understanding, in 
which ‘sacred marriage’ is related (mainly) to fertility (rites)3’. Nevertheless, | will use the term ‘sacred marriage’ in 
this chapter, as it this term popping up most frequently in the articles and studies of (other) scholars, who have 
researched or discussed the phenomenon in context of ancient Near-East literary texts. 


2b. The ‘sacred marriage’ of Inanna and Dumuzi tn the Sumerian corpus of literature 


The Sumerian corpus of literature was composed during the Ur Ill period (2100-2000 BC) and the early Old 
Babylonian period (2000—1600 BC), although literary texts are discovered, which date to the Early Dynastic period 
(2900 - 2340 BC)*2. These literary texts are seen as ‘das ‘sprachliche Kunstwerk” in the words of Dietz-Otto Edzard 
(1990) or a ‘corpus of poetic texts’ according to Niek Veldhuis (2004)33. They generally consist of myths, epic 
stories, prayers, hymns, lamentations, historiographic documents and ‘wisdom’ texts. Twenty Sumerian myths have 
been fully restored dealing mainly with the birth and structure of the universe, the gods and mankind, the ‘flood’, 
death and the ‘netherworld’ (Sumerian: ‘kur’, also translated as ‘mountain’4). Also nine epic stories are recovered, 
which tell about the three Sumerian hero’s ‘Enmerkar’, ‘Lugalbanda’ and the more known ‘Gilgamesh’, who all are 
thought to have lived approximately around 3000 BC*. It is generally agreed upon, as the legendary Assyriologist 
and world renown expert in Sumerian history and language Samuel Noah Kramer (1897 - 1990) writes, that 
Sumerian literature has deeply imprinted ancient Near-East literary works, since at a certain moment the entire 
Western-Asian population (those of which is found evidence are the Akkadians, Assyrians, Babylonians, Hittites, 
Hurrians, Canaanites and Elamites) were using the ‘cuneiform’ script for their own writings. And thus Sumerian 
culture and literature widely spread throughout the ancient Near-East. This resulted in Sumerian cosmological, 
theological, ethical and educational ideas, to name but a few, together with a variety of literary forms and topics 
penetrating the minds of ancient Near-East citizens. Probably these ideas, forms and topics also reached ancient 
Greek and Hebrew minds via Akkadian, Hittite and Canaanite literature, as ancient Mesopotamia, Palestine and the 
Aegean world were connected in multiple and far-reaching ways. The earliest Hebrew and Greek texts stem of a 
much later age and were composed around the eighth century BC. The Sumerian literary heritage, in which ‘sacred 
marriage’ or ‘hieros gamos’ (ritual) symbolism seems to play a role, consists on the one hand of five differently 
composed (love) poems, which tell about the courting and love affair of ‘Inanna and Dumuzi’. In one of the love 


poems we read for instance the following: 


“ May he enjoy long days [at your holy] lap. 

The king goes with lifted head [to the holy lap] 

He goes with lifted head to [the holy] lap [of Inanna] 
The king going with [lifted head], 

Going to my queen with lifted head 


29 Lapinkivi, ‘Sumerian Sacred Marriage and Its Aftermath in Later Sources’, in: Nissinen and Uro, edited by, Sacred Marriages: The 
Divine-Human Sexual Metaphor from Sumer to Early Christianity (2008), p. 9 & p. 10. 


30 ibid: p. 9 & p. 10. 


31 Nissinen and Uro, ‘Sacred Marriages, or the Divine-Human Sexual Metaphor: Introducing the Project’, in their: Sacred Marriages: 
The Divine-Human Sexual Metaphor from Sumer to Early Christianity (2008), p. 1. 


32 Rodin, ‘The World of the Sumerian Mother Goddess. An Interpretation of Her Myths’ (2014), Introduction, p. 22 (timetable) & p. 23. 
33 Ibid: Introduction, p. 23. 
34 Rodin, ‘The World of the Sumerian Mother Goddess. An Interpretation of Her Myths’ (2014), p. 252. 


35 Kramer, ‘Cuneiform Studies and the History of Literature: The Sumerian Sacred Marriage Texts’ (December 1963), p. 486 & p. 
487. 


36 Ibid: p. 487. 
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From... 
Embraces the hierodule?” ..... 38“ 


On the other hand it consists of poems, which generally relate to the wedding ritual together with poems, which 
emphasize the importance of the rite for the wellbeing of the king and its people%?. The sacred marriage or hieros 
gamos rite is believed to be at the heart of the cult of the already mentioned ‘Inanna and Dumuzi’, which originated 
in the Biblical city of ‘Erech’ or ‘Urug’/‘Unug’ according to cuneiform literature. The rite corresponded to the 
‘sacred wedding’ of Inanna, ‘the queen of heaven’, protector deity of Erech and goddess of love, fertility, childbirth, 
but also war corresponding to her wrathful (other) side with Dumuzi (meaning ‘sacred son’), the ‘shephard-king’ of 
Erech (ruler around early 3000 BC), who had become a renown character in Sumerian tales. It was the general 
‘religious’ belief, that the ruler of Sumer needed to become the husband of Inanna in order for his reign, land and 
people to be fertile and prosperous*®. The rite thus represented the ‘symbolic’ marriage of the ruler with a divine 
female embodiment of the land (‘hierodule’ as referred to in the Sumerian love poem of the previous page). The 
rite took place annually, mostly on New Year's Day and its location was often the palace of the king also known as 
‘the house of life’ or Inanna’s temple at Uruk (‘Gipar of Eanna’)*!. Kramer remarks, especially the preparation of the 
bedchamber and the marital bed receive much attention in the love poems, furthermore the sacred marriage was 
consummated on an extraordinary bedspread and at the end followed by an abundant wedding feast with music, 
song and dance“. Lapinkivi thinks the rite represented not exclusively a fertility ritual and sums up other reasons to 
engage in the sacred marriage rite such as: the legitimization of kingship, the deification of the king, the coronation 
ceremony or the instillation of the priestess*?. Martti Nissinen and Risto Uro point out some (other) researchers 


even believe that physical intercourse never took place and that the rite rather corresponded to a symbolic union**. 


37 Hierodule: a term to generally denote a (temple) woman, who sexually performed rituals in name of a goddess. According to 
Gerda Lerner - and to Vern L. Bullough (1976), to which she refers in her study ‘The Origin of Prostitution in Ancient 
Mesopotamia’ (1986) - many scholars have been confusing the phenomenon by labeling all types of this ‘sacred sexuality’ as 
‘prostitution’ and thus using the term ‘hierodule’ without making any distinction of different types of women involved in cultic or 
commercial sexual activity (p. 239). She adds, it is only since 1956 with the publication of the Chicago Assyrian Dictionary to use 
these (kind of) terms more precisely and to distinguish, as was the case in the Babylonian period, different types of temple 
women. See: p. 239. 


38 The Sacred Marriage Texts Rite and Ritual, love poem ‘CT XLII’, no. 4 (obv., col. ii), lines 6 - 12, as translated by Kramer in his 
‘Cuneiform Studies and the History of Literature: The Sumerian Sacred Marriage Texts’ (December 1963), p. 502. Kramer remarks: 
‘This poem is an epithalamion in the Emesal dialect which is in some respects a companion piece to the last stanza of the Inanna 
hymn that celebrates the hieros gamos between Iddin- Dagan and the goddess [Inanna]. (p. 502). ‘Iddin-Dagan’ (ca. 1910 BC — 1890 
BC), son of ‘Cu-ilicu’ represented the first king of the first dynasty of ‘Isin’, who reigned for 21 years according to the Sumerian 
King List (see: lines 355 - 377, online available: http://etcsl.orinst.ox.ac.uk/section2/tr21.htm) and who was known for his 
involvement in the sacred marriage rite. The other king in the role of ‘Dumuzi’, who is mentioned by name in the love poems is king 
‘Sulgi’, who reigned in ‘Ur’ around 2050 BC. See again Kramer (1963), p 490. 


39 Barker, The Sacred Marriage Ritual of the Sumerians and the Kings that Practiced it (2013), p. 4. 
40 Kramer, ‘Cuneiform Studies and the History of Literature: The Sumerian Sacred Marriage Texts’ (December 1963), p. 489. 


41 Other settings were represented by the field or orchard and ‘Enlil’s’ temple at Ekur (é-kur: house-netherworld/mountain). Some 
of the poems do not mention a location or are damaged in such way, it is difficult to speak of a certain setting at all. See: Nissinen 
and Uro, ‘Sacred Marriages, or the Divine-Human Sexual Metaphor: Introducing the Project’, in their: Sacred Marriages: The 
Divine-Human Sexual Metaphor from Sumer to Early Christianity (2008), p. 22. With reference to the setting of the temple of Enlil: 
‘Enlil’, ‘Lord (of the) Storm’, represents one of the four leading deities of the Sumerian pantheon next to ‘An’, ‘Enki’ and 
‘Ninhursaga’. See: e.g. Kramer as mentioned in: Rodin, ‘The World of the Sumerian Mother Goddess. An Interpretation of Her 
Myths’ (2014), p. 24. An explanation for the choice of Enlil’s temple as a suitable ‘sacred’ wedding-setting might be found in line 24 
of The Sacred Marriage Texts Rite and Ritual, love poem ‘CT XLII, No. 13’ (obv.,col. i), as translated by Kramer in his ‘Cuneiform 
Studies and the History of Literature: The Sumerian Sacred Marriage Texts’ (December 1963), p. 506. Here we read: ‘Dumuzi, the 
beloved of Enlil...’ 


42 Kramer as mentioned in: Barker, The Sacred Marriage Ritual of the Sumerians and the Kings that Practiced it (2013), p. 4. 


43 Lapinkivi as mentioned in: Barker, The Sacred Marriage Ritual of the Sumerians and the Kings that Practiced it (2013), 
Introduction, p. 2. 


44 Nissinen and Uro, edited by, Sacred Marriages: The Divine-Human Sexual Metaphor from Sumer to Early Christianity (2008), p. 
10. 
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2b. The Song of Solomon and ‘sacred marriage’ symbolism in the Greek mysteries 


The Sumerian Inanna-Dumuzi cult evolved in the Semitic-Akkadian variant of the ‘Ishtar-Tammuz’ cult in 
Mesopotamia and from there into the Canaanite rite of the king and a ‘hierodule’ of the goddess ‘Astarte’, who 
was also worshiped by the great Hebrew king ‘Solomon’ according to | Kings 11:54. At least a few songs of The Old 
Testament book Song of Songs, also called the Song of Solomon or Canticles are thought to have cultic origins 
relating to the Sumerian sacred marriage*® (and other ancient Near-East love poems). Hence, The Song of Songs 
reflects many of its motifs and ‘topoi’, although it is not representing a sacred marriage ‘drama’ as such, as G. 
Lloyd Carr remarks‘. Just as (most) Sumerian love poems, which contain sacred marriage symbolism, The Song of 
Songs represents a dialogue between the husband (king Solomon) and his bride (the unnamed ‘Shummanite 
womans’), which have also been understood as to represent ‘sponsus’ and ‘sponsa’, Christ and Ecclesia (or Mary) 
and could be divided in three parts: the courtship (1:1 - 3:5), the (sacred) marriage (day) (3:6 - 5:1) and the maturing 
marriage (5:2 - 8:14). In his study ‘The Message of the Song of Songs’ (1997, p. 161), J. Paul Tanner concludes The 
Song of Songs deals with a love far beyond sexual satisfaction, a relationship of God's hand prototypical of the ‘one 
man - one woman’ relationship of the ‘Garden of Eden’, which is mutually exclusive, possessive and offers no place 


to ‘others’4%. 


Mara Lynn Keller points out, it is important to see the connections between the Sumerian goddesses ‘Tiamat’ and 
‘Inanna’, the Mesopotamian ‘Ishtar’, the Egyptian ‘Isis’, the Phoenician/Canaanite ‘Astarte’, the early-Semite 
‘Ashtoreth’ (as mentioned in | Kings 11:5, see footnote 44),’ and ancient Greek goddesses including ‘Demeter’, 
‘Rhea’, ‘Themis’, ‘Hera’, ‘Aphrodite’, ‘Athena’, ‘Artemis’, ‘Selene’ and ‘Hecate’. She continues by arguing, these 
relations support the view that the ‘Goddess’ religions of early agricultural cultures*° of the Neolithic, the Bronze 
Age and other historical periods were spread throughout many countries and show much similarity in their 
‘profound human understanding of natural, personal, and social relationships, and typically emphasizing 
abundance and love as well as death and rebirth*"’. The occurrence of the ‘sacred marriage’ or ‘hieros gamos’ in 


45 ‘For Solomon went after Ashtoreth the goddess of the Zidonians, and after Milcom the abomination of the Ammonites’. See: The 
Book of Kings | 11:5 in: King James Version (KJV), ‘Authorized Version’, Cambridge Edition (1814), online: http:// 
www.kingjamesbibleonline.org/1-Kings-11-5 / 


46 Kramer, ‘Cuneiform Studies and the History of Literature: The Sumerian Sacred Marriage Texts’ (December 1963), p. 489. 
47 See the conclusion of Carr's study ‘Is the Song of Songs a ‘Sacred Marriage Drama’?’ (1979), p. 113. 


48 As Jesse Rainbow remarks, the discussion of the (biblical) background of the ‘Shummanite’ woman is a complicated one caused 
by the spelling of her name, since it does not wholly correspond to a biblical name. Furthermore he argues: ‘In the Testament [of 
Solomon], the Shummanite stands for the forces that led Solomon astray, and her role is emphasized at the expense of the 
Asmodeus tradition’. See: his ‘The Song of Songs and the Testament of Solomon: Solomon’s Love Poetry and Christian Magic’ (July 
2007), p. 253 & p. 256. The demon ‘Asmodeus’ caused Solomon’s downfall according to the Jewish and Islamic tradition, in 
contrast, in the Christian tradition, his downfall was caused by ‘woman-mania’. See: McCown as mentioned by Rainbow, p. 255. 


49 Although the Song of Songs is a record of a love relationship that is standing out above all others, as Tanner writes, still a tension 
is present as we read King Solomon ‘had seven hundred wives, princesses and three hundred concubines [...] in | Kings 11:3 (See 
King James Version (KJV), ‘Authorized Version’, Cambridge Edition (1814), online: htto://www.kingjamesbibleonline.org/1- 
Kings-11-3/. Hence, it is not surprising, the ‘Shummanite bride’ asks Solomon in Song of Songs 8:6: ‘Set me as a seal upon thine 
heart, as a seal upon thine arm: for love is strong as death; jealousy is cruel as the grave: the coals thereof are coals of fire, 
which hath a most vehement flame. See King James Version (KJV), ‘Authorized Version’, Cambridge Edition (1814), online: http: // 
www.kingjamesbibleonline.org/Song-of-Solomon-8-6/. Of course this mentioning of the term ‘seal’ in the Song of Songs directly 
reminds of the most renown of the legendary Solomonic magical paraphernalia. As Rainbow states, the seal-ring of Solomon given 
to him by ‘Archangel Michael’, represents the key to Solomon’s ‘mastery’ of demons in the Testament of Solomon and the larger 
Solomon magus tradition. The ‘seal of Solomon’, also known as ‘seal of God’, formed the inspiration for many amulets and stories 
and it was seemingly revealed to pilgrims in Jerusalem in the fourth century. See: Rainbow, ‘The Song of Songs and the Testament 
of Solomon: Solomon's Love Poetry and Christian Magic’ (July 2007), p. 258. 


50 These early-agricultural (‘“Goddess-centered’) cultures are understood as ‘matriarchal’ by Jane Ellen Harrison, ‘matristic’ by 
Marija Gimbutas, ‘matricentry’ by Marilyn French, ‘partnership societies’ by Riane Eisler and ‘mother-rite cultures’ by Mara Lynn 
Keller. Keller continues by arguing increasing evidence is found in the fields of archeology, history, religion, anthropology, sociology, 
literature studies and the arts, a ‘mother-centered epoch of human cultural evolution’ existed at least from 7000 - 3500 BC until 
being transformed into patriarchal-oriented cultures by the take-over of different ‘warrior-clans’. See: Keller, ‘The Eleusinian 
Mysteries of Demeter and Persephone: Fertility, Sexuality, and Rebirth’ (Spring 1988), p. 35. 


51 Ibid: p. 36. 
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ancient Greece is associated with both ‘Orphism®2’, a set of religious beliefs and practices associated with the 
mythical poet and musician ‘Orpheus’, as also with the ‘Eleusinian mysteries, which were dedicated to the goddess 
‘Demeter’. As British classicist Jane Ellen Harrison (1850 - 1928) argues in her study Prolegomena to the Study of 
Greek Religion (first published in 1903), the sacred marriage rite together with the ‘Omophagia’ and the 
‘Liknophoria’ represent the three main ‘Orphic mysteries’ and the ‘Liknophoria’ and the ‘sacred marriage’ ‘are 
known with absolute certainty to have been practiced in Eleusis®’. In view of the Eleusinian mysteries, in ancient 
Crete and later followed by Eleusis, the goddess ‘Demeters*’ (Roman: Ceres), ‘the mother of grain’ and her 
daughter ‘Persephone’ stolen and restored to her, were of central attention. The ‘Mystery Godhead’ in Eleusis was 
even referred to by the public as ‘the two deities’, which shows an emphasis on its dual nature. It is not 
theoretically excluded, as Hungarian philologist Carl Kerényi (1897 - 1973) argues, that ‘in the arrheton*> the Two 
became One%®’. This (Eleusinian) arrheton was connected with Demeter’s daughter ‘Persephone’, also known as the 
arrhetos koura (ineffable maiden), who represented, as it were, the (innermost) secret as she is the only one of all 
the Eleusinian deities carrying this designations’. Demeter, her mother and representing the ‘other half’ of the pair, 


was rather turned ‘outward. 


Moreover, Homer makes mention of Demeter making love to ‘lason’ (of Crete) in his Odyssey (800 BC). Here, the 
nymph ‘Calypso’, the daughter of the Titan ‘Atlas’ mentions examples of goddesses fancying mortal men and living 
with them in an ‘open matrimony’ and, as an example, speaks of Demeter (Ceres) and lasion: ‘So again when Ceres 
fell in love with lasion, and yielded to him in a thrice-ploughed fallow field [...]59’. A critical voice comes from 
Edward Allen Beach, who argues the question whether or not an ‘hieros gamos’ or ‘sacred marriage’ was part of 
the Eleusinian rites, is hard to answer in utmost certainty. He sums up four sources of ‘evidence’, which lead back 
to statements of early Christian Church Fathers, such as those of Clement of Alexandria (c. 150 - c. 215), Hippolytus 
of Rome (c. 170 - c. 235), Asterius of Amasea (c. 350 — c. 410) and Proclus Diadochus (412 - 485). On the basis of 


these sources, many researchers have concluded ‘sacred marriage in one way or another must have been part of 


52 ‘Orphism’ or the ‘Orphic mysteries’ date from around the sixth century BC. Joscelyn Godwin argues it was ‘Orpheus’, the 
Thracian prince and believed son and patron of ‘Apollo’, who was thought to enchant nature with his music, bringing peace and 
harmony amongst mankind. Furthermore, he founded the first mysteries of Greece by reforming the cult of Dionysius (Bacchus) 
and convincing its followers to stop animal sacrifice. Also as the myth tells, Orpheus was believed to have journeyed into the 
netherworld to get back his beloved Eurydice, who he lost again by looking back to her just before reaching again the world of the 
living. It was also believed Orpheus was capable of moving every body and ‘Soul’. The idea of the immortality of the ‘Soul’ was of 
central concern to the Orphics, which was taken over and enhanced by ancient Greek thinkers, such as Pythagoras, Socrates and 
Plato. Herewith, as Godwin argues, Orphic philosophers are considered to represent the first philosophers of Greece. Most of 
what is known from the Orphic mysteries derives from early-Christianity and the Roman Empire characterized by a revival of 
Orphism as a mystery religion. Here, Orpheus rather than Dionysos becomes the central initiate-figure of the mysteries, also he 
evolved into a more ‘tragic’ savior of mankind (such as the other ‘demi-gods’ Dionysos, Hercules, Osiris and Jesus of Nazareth), 
who suffered, died and returned to his native heaven. It is believed Apollo raised Orpheus to the celestial realm as the 
constellation ‘Lyra’. See: Godwin, The Golden Thread - The Ageless Wisdom of the Western Mystery Traditions (2007), p. 21, p. 22., 
p. 24. 


53 See: p. 545. 

54 According to the (sacred) history of Eleusis, it was Demeter, who arrived here first. However, The Homeric Hymn to (composed 
c. 7 BC) represents the oldest literary work that mentions the Eleusinian Mysteries and tells she came from Crete. See: Kerényi, 
Eleusis - Archetypical Image of Mother and Daughter, translated from the German by Ralph Manheim (1967), p 23. 

55 In Greek language a distinction is made between arrheton: the ineffable or innermost secret (that which cannot be spoken) and 
aporrheton: that which is kept secret under a law. In the Eleusinian mysteries, the arrheton was enacted in the sanctuary with the 
name ‘Telesterion’. See: Kerényi, Eleusis - Archetypical Image of Mother and Daughter, translated from the German by Ralph 
Manheim (1967), p. 24 & p. 42. 

56 Ibid: p. 28. 

57 Ibid: p. 26. 

58 Ibid: p. 28. 


59 Homer, The Odyssey: ‘Book V Calypso - Ulysses Reaches Scheria on a Raft’: 52, as translated by Butler (April 1999). 
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the ‘Eleusinian mysteries’ with its culmination in the (symbolic) (re)birth of a ‘son’. Nevertheless, scholars George 
E. Mylonas (1961), followed by A.C. Brumfield (1981), deny that any type of ‘sacred marriage’, or birth of a (holy) child 
should be excluded from the Eleusinian mysteries®. 


2b. The Valentinian ‘Bridal Chamber‘ and the mystery of marriage 


In the Christian Church the phenomenon of the ‘sacred marriage’ returns and especially in the Valentinian Gnostic®? 
sacrament of the ‘Bridal Chamber’. Valentinian Gnostocism seemed to have existed as a school within the Christian 
church and its neophytes needed to pass a five-year preparatory phase in order to join the school and to learn 
about the mysteries, which they were forbidden to share to ‘outsiders’®. According to its ‘founder’ Valentinus (c. 
100 - 175 CE), positioned by Dutch philologist Gilles Quispel (1916 - 2006) as ‘the greatest Gnostic of all times’, the 
universe is emanating from the intercourse of the two primordial principles ‘Depth’ and ‘Womb’ or ‘Silence’: Depth 
corresponds to the male principle of ‘ground of all being’ with the female Womb /Silence as his counterpart. Their 
transcendental unity or (sacred) ‘marriage’ is considered ‘God’ and their offspring the spiritual pair or 
‘syzygy’ (literally ‘yoking in’) ‘Christés-Sophia’ (with Sophia in the meaning of ‘Wisdom’). It is worth mentioning, 
Valentinus seems to focus not so much on the notion of the ‘fall’ and ‘ascension’ of the ‘Soul’, rather he proposes 
an equally and non-dual conception of a deity carrying the universe within®. In his Adversus Haereses (c. 180 CE), 
the second-century church father and apologist Irenaeus of Lyons (c. 140 - c. 202 CE) argues, that according to 
Valentinian Gnostic cosmology, the aeons are emanated in masculo-feminine ‘spousal pairs’ and intercourse 
between these ‘spousal pairs’ generates the thirty aeons, which constitute the (Gnostic) ‘whole’ of the ‘Pleroma’®. 


In the work of Stephan A. Hoeller we read of all the Gnostic sacraments, the mystery of the ‘Bridal Chamber’, also 
known as the ‘Mystery of the Syzygies’ and the ‘Pleromic Union’, was the most ‘mysterious’ and should according 
to Hoeller, be rather understood intrapsychically than theologically. He mentions the Valentinian Gospel of Philip as 


60 About the identity of this ‘son’, Beach continues by stating, that: ‘different ideas exist about the identity of this child being 
named lacchos, the tutelary deity whose statue accompanied the dual goddesses on the pilgrimage from Athens to Eleusis; 
Ploutos, the god of wealth who sprang, according to Hesiod and Homer, from the union of Demeter and the mortal lasion of Crete; 
Dionysos-Zagreus, a Cretan deity, who according to Orphic tradition was the offspring of Persephone and Zeus; Triptolemos, an 
early prince of Eleusis much represented on vases and urns; or even Persephone herself. Perhaps, indeed, the "child" represents a 
mystical merging and identification of all these together’. See his: ‘The Eleusinian Mysteries’, electronic text published in The Ecole 
Initiative: A Hypertext Encyclopedia of Early Church History on the World-Wide Web (1995). http://www.bsu.edu/classes / 
magrath/305s01/demeter /eleusis.html 


61 Mylonas, Eleusis and the Eleusinian Mysteries (1961), p. 270 and p. 311 ff. / Brumfield, The Attic Festivals of Demeter and their 
Relation to the Agricultural Year (1981). p. 203. 


62 The incredible amount of texts and diversity of the ‘Gnostic tradition’ makes it difficult to define what this tradition exactly 
represents as Elaine Pagels argues. The ‘origins of Gnosticism’ represent an ongoing historical search and most scholars have 
agreed that Gnosticism represents a widespread movement with sources relating to a variety of traditions. See: Pagels, The 
Gnostic Gospels (1979), Introduction, p. xxxii. Hoeller summarizes the core teaching of the Gnostic tradition is the experience of 
‘gnosis’ (Greek for ‘knowledge’, also defined as ‘insight’ by Pagels), which involves an intuitive process of ‘self-knowledge’ and 
‘knowledge of ultimate, divine realities’. And thus, he argues, follows, that those human agents lacking this kind of experience, 
necessarily will misunderstand this ‘Gnostic’ knowledge. The Gnostic aspires to and eventually would attain inner knowing (gnosis), 
that would bring liberation and eventually ascension beyond the boundaries of physical existence. Furthermore, as Hoeller points 
out, scholars, such as Eric Robertson Dodds (1893 - 1979) , Gilles Quispel (1916 - 2006) and the in footnote 18 already mentioned 
Gershom Scholem ‘have suggested Gnosticism originates in the experiences of the psyche, where archetypical psychology and 
religious mysticism meet’. Hoeller, Gnosticism: New Light on the Ancient Tradition of Inner Knowing (2002) p. 2, p. 3 and p. 5. 
Interestingly, this meeting of ‘archetypical psychology’ and ‘religious mysticism’ related to the ‘archetypical’ psyche from which is 
suggested Gnosticism could stem, seems to represent the promise of a ‘sacred marriage’ in its own kind. 


63 Strathearn, ‘The Valentinian Bridal Chamber in the Gospel of Philip’ (2009), p. 86 & p. 87. 
64 Quispel as mentioned in: Brainard, Reality and Mystical Experience (2000), p. 211. 


65 To illustrate this, Brainard cites the Valentinian Gospel of Truth (18:31-39): ‘And as for him, they discovered him within them - the 
inconceivable uncontained, the Father, who is perfect, who created the entirety . . . (T)he was entirely was within him and the 
entirely was in need of him - since he retained within himself the completion, which he had not given unto the entirety’. See: 
Brainard, Reality and Mystical Experience (2000), p 212. 


66 Adversus Haereses 1.1.1 - 2, 1.2.5 and 1.1.1 - 2. as mentioned in: Rousseau and Doutreleau, Irénée de Lyon: Contre les Hérésies, 
Volume 2, (1979) p. 31. 
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‘origination mythos’ of the ‘Bridal Chamber’ (see sections: 63.31 - 65.1 | 67.27 - 30 | 71.3 - 15 and 85.22 - 86.19)67. 
Eight texts of the Nag Hammadi library mention the ‘Bridal Chamber’ of which five are of Valentinian ‘nature’. This 
shows, as Gaye Strathearn remarks, that the concept of the ‘Bridal Chamber’ was not solely Valentinian, however 
‘they just made most of the marriage as a ‘mystery’ according to a number of scholars®®. Much ambiguity exists in 
perspective of the Valentinian texts on the mystery of ‘marriage’ and the ‘Bridal Chamber’ and many scholars have 
postulated a variety of views resulting in three major outlooks as April D. DeConick shows®?. The first outlook 
stems from Hans Martin Schenke (1959), who understands the ‘Bridal Chamber’ as a ritual event, in which the 
Valentinian couple enacted a symbolic marriage through a ‘holy kiss’. The second outlook was formulated by Robert 
Grant (1962) as a challenge to Schenke and states it is not possible to know whether the Valentinians referred to a 
‘human’ or ‘spiritual’ marriage and whether in fact a significant distinction was made between them. However, 
marriage represented an archetype of ‘salvation’ and salvation corresponded to marriage’. Gilles Quispel built 
further on this second outlook by stating human marriages could be considered reflections of the ‘mysterium 
coniunctonis””’. He also argues, that according to Clement of Alexandria: 


“ Valentinus and his followers consider couples of man and wife and their copulations to be a symbol of 
the sacred marriage of the aeons and for that reason they are all in favour of marriagg?. “ 


The third outlook derives from Elaine Pagels (1983/1991), who proposes that the author of the Gospel of Philip 
aimed as it were for this ‘ambiguity’ surrounding the question whether Valentinians shoud engage in marriage or 
‘celibacy’ (spiritual marriage?)’%. In Hoeller’s view, the sacrament of the ‘Bridal Chamber’ represents an initiation 
ceremony of individuation: the ‘sacred marriage’ of the opposites within and herewith the attainment of ultimate 
‘gnosis’. And, that this corresponds to the ‘hieros gamos’ of the ‘fallen Sophia’ representing the bride and the 
‘Savior’ representing the bridegroom with the “Bridal Chamber’ or ‘Pleroma’ representing the state of wholeness 
or union’4. Strathearn concludes the Bridal Chamber seems to mark the final ritual in a series of rituals, which the 
Valentinian Gnostic initiates needed to perform in order to return to the ‘Pleroma’. Thus, he argues, the Bridal 
Chamber ritual required a performance in the physical realm and was ‘associated with the ‘holy of holies’ in the 
temple and may or may not been associated with a sacred kiss’5’ (which could be considered an alternation of 
Schenke’s outlook). According to Strathearn, the celebrated union in the ‘Bridal Chamber’ was that of the initiate 
with his or her angel or divine ‘self’, and not that of a husband and wife’. This ‘guardian angel’ (which is said to 
stem from the ancient Greek ‘daimon’) represented the bridegroom and the unconscious ‘self’ with the initiate as 


the bride and the conscious ‘I’. Together, they formed an indissoluble unity celebrating the marriage union with the 


67 Hoeller, Gnosticism: New Light on the Ancient Tradition of Inner Knowing (2002), p. 87. The Gospel of Philip forms part of the in 
footnote 2 already mentioned Nag-Hammadi library, just as the earlier cited Gospel of Thomas. 


68 Strathearn, ‘The Valentinian Bridal Chamber in the Gospel of Philip’ (2009), p. 85. 
69 DeConick, ‘The Great Mystery of Marriage, Sex and Conception in Ancient Valentinian Traditions’ (2003), p. 307. 


70 Schenke and Grant as mentioned by DeConick, ‘The Great Mystery of Marriage, Sex and Conception in Ancient Valentinian 
Traditions’ (2003), p. 307 and p. 308. 


7 Quispel, ‘The Birth of the Child. Some Gnostic and Jewish Aspects’ (1971/1973), see p. 285 - p. 309. 


72 Quispel, ‘Valentinus the Gnostic’, in: Van den Broek and Van Heertum, edited by, From Poimandres to Jacob Böhme, Gnosis, 
Hermeticism and the Christian Tradition (2000), p. 242. 


73 Schenke, Grant and Pagels as mentioned by DeConick, ‘The Great Mystery of Marriage, Sex and Conception in Ancient 
Valentinian Traditions’ (2003), p. 307 and p. 308. 


74 Hoeller, Gnosticism: New Light on the Ancient Tradition of Inner Knowing (2002), p. 87 and p. 88. 
75 Strathearn, ‘The Valentinian Bridal Chamber in the Gospel of Philip’ (2009), p. 103. 


76 Ibid: p. 103 
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marriage of man and woman reflecting this™”. Furthermore, as Wouter Hanegraaff and Jeffrey Kripal point out, 
Valentinian Gnostics seem to be symphetatic towards sexual practices in perspective of the divine in the 
understanding, that they welcomed the marital bed for advanced Valentinian Gnostic Christians (only). This 
acceptance was based on the Valentinian perception of the sexual act as a moment to create life, in which the 
divine ‘Spirit’ would merge with the Souls of the future parents as to create a new human life. In this way, they 
hoped to conceive offspring, whose ‘Souls’ would be characterized by the ‘seed’ of the divine ‘Spirit’. ‘Sacred 
marriage’ thus represented the ‘gate’ as it were, necessary to conceive such newborn ‘Souls’. On their turn, these 


‘Souls’ were thought to bring upon the salvation of the ‘fallen Sophia’ and the ‘Psyche’’’. 


To finish off this second chapter: much, much more can be said about ‘sacred marriage’ or ‘hieros gamos’ (ritual) 
symbolism related to these different (freely termed) ‘Mystery Schools’ and ancient Near-East literary texts, as the 
short history of its appearance shared on the previous pages, just represents a small part of its much larger 
‘corpus’. Nevertheless, it shows, at least to a certain extent, how the alchemical ‘coniunctio oppositorum’ returns in 
different ‘religious’ and cultural contexts under a variety of terms and conditions throughout history. In the third 
chapter we will turn towards the alchemical ‘coniunctio oppositorum’ and zoom in to a larger extent on its 


associations with and appearance in the early-modern alchemical treatise the Rosarium Philosophorum. 


77 Quispel, Gnostica, Judaica, Catholica. Selected Essays of Gilles Quispel, Nag Hammadi and Manichaean Studies, edited by 
Johannes van Oort (2008), Chapter 9 ‘Gnosis als Erfahrung’, p. 121. 


78 Hanegraaff and Kripal, Hidden Intercourse - Eros and Sexuality in the History of Western Esotericism (2008), p. 23. 
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Chapter 3 | The Rosarium Philosophorum and the coniunctio oppositorum of ‘Solis et ‘Lunae’ 


3a. The cosmicizing chaos of the ‘Rosary’ of selected blossoms 


The Rosarium Philosophorum represents one of the first alchemical treatises and most representative works of 
late medieval (early-modern) alchemy’. The original work contains a series of twenty woodcut illustrations 
including an illustration on the title page. The woodcut series are included in Part Il of Arnold of Villanova’s De 
Alchimia Opuscula (1550) and was preceded by the Pretiosa margarita novelle of Giovanni Lacinio (Petrus Bonus), 
which was published by Aldus, in Venice 154680. The ‘pseudo-Arnaldian’ corpus of which the Rosarium is most well 
known, is characterized by a strong religious tendency and especially connected to the ‘lapis-Christ’ analogy! and 
relying on Roman Catholic doctrines. The anonymous alchemical florilegium is deeply embedded in sixteenth 
century ‘Apocalyptic’ discourse characterized by a general belief of the approaching ‘Day of Judgement’, which was 
dominating in Lutheran countries of Central Europe. As such, the Rosarium includes many references to the Book of 
Revelation as Urszula Szulakowska argues®. John Ferguson® (1838 - 1916) remarks, the Rosarium shows its reliance 
on other renown alchemical and philosophical sources as well, since it quotes the ideas of leading thinkers, such as 
the Persian alchemist and ‘father of alchemy’ Geber (Jabir ibn Hayyan, c. 721 — c. 815), ‘trice-greatest’ Hermes and 
the Greek philosophers Plato 427 BC — 347 BC) and Aristotle (384 — 322 BC). In the printed version, twenty 
watercolored illustrations depict an alchemical love ‘allegory’ of the ‘King’ and ‘Queen’ and symbolize the 


transmutation of base metal, or ‘prima materia’, into silver and golc#*. Ferguson argues: 


“ The Rosarium Philosophorum describes the preparation of the ‘stone’ in a series of chapters or sections, each 
having a symbolic picture, most of them accompanied by explanatory verses ... and illustrated by parallel 
passages from the leading authorities, so that the whole forms a ‘Rosary’ of selected blossoms®. “ 


Jung used the first ten Rosarium woodcuts to illustrate and clarify his Psychology of Transference (published in 
1946), because he believed that the contents of these alchemical symbolic representations coincided with the 
discoveries and experiences of the doctor or the psychologist in perspective of his or her patient's 
‘unconscious’ (Psyche. In Jung's view, as John Nuttall writes, ‘the Rosarium Philosophorum is a symbolic 


79 Kahn, ELOGE ‘Joachim Telle (1939 - 2013)’ (May 2014), p. 189. 
80 Warlick, ‘Fluctuating Identities’, in: Wamberg, Art & Alchemy (2006), p. 127. 
81 Hedesan, ‘Alchemy’, in: Partridge, edited by, The Occult World (2015), p. 556. 


82 Bauckham as mentioned by Szulakowska, ‘Roman Catholic Influences on German and English Protestant Alchemy: The Apocalyptic 
Woman in Alchemy’ (2013), p. 23 & p. 24. 


83 (Professor) John Ferguson (1838 - 1916) was Regius Professor of Chemistry at the University of Glasgow, who brought together 
an enormous collection of alchemical texts including the manuscript(s) of the Rosarium Philosophorum. On ‘The Alchemy Website’ 
on Levity.com founded by Adam McLean we read manuscripts MSS. 6 (f158 - 169), 29, 74, 96, 149, and 210 (f1 - 67) represent French, 
German and English translations of the Rosarium Philosophorum as part of the Ferguson collection of manuscripts in the Glasgow 
University Library. Included are watercolored prints of the original woodcuts. See for an overview of the (provisional) catalogue of 
the Ferguson Collection: http: //www.levity.com/alchemy/f1-50.html An an extra: see for a recent facsimile of the Rosarium the 
Rosarium philosophorum. Ein alchemisches Florilegium des Spatmittelalters [Faksimile der illustrierten Erstausgabe Frankfurt 1550], 
paired with a study and annotation of Joachim Telle and translation into German by Lutz Claren and Joachim Huber published by 
Verlag Chemie in Weinheim 1992. See: Kahn, ELOGE ‘Joachim Telle (1939 - 2013)’ (May 2014), p. 189. 


84 Warlick, ‘Fluctuating Identities’, in: Wamberg, Art & Alchemy (2006), p 110. 


85 Ferguson, Bibliotheca Chemica: A Collection of the Alchemical, Chemical and Pharmaceutical Books in the Collection of the late 
James Young, Volume II (1906), p. 287. 


86 In 1926, Jung discovered the mysterious world of alchemy and noticed similarities between alchemical symbolic (visual) language 
and analytic psychology: `I had stumbled upon the historical counterpart of my psychology of the unconscious’. See: Jung as 
mentioned in: Nuttall, ‘The Rosarium Philosophorum as a Universal Relational Psychology: Jung and Object Relation’ (2000), p. 79, p. 
85 & p. 86. 
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representation of the archetype of relationship and a manifestation of a universal relational psychology®”’. Jung 
also points out the illustrations of the Rosarium are paradigmatic and represent together the most basic and 
complete visualization of the important position of the ‘hieros gamos’ in alchemy®. Also Karen-Claire Voss argues 
the ‘hieros gamos’ or ‘sacred marriage’, forms the central theme of the Rosarium Philosophorum and that of the 
Mutus Liber, attributed to Isaac Baulot and first published at La Rochelle in 1677. She adds, that in the alchemical 
tradition the ‘hieros gamos’ represents the sacralization of the profane®’, the ‘cosmicizing chaos’ and the 
actualization of hidden potential? and that this alchemical ‘coniunctio’ emphasizes the experience of the subject- 
object relationship, cause and effect and time”. The original series of woodcuts or the later watercolored prints of 
the Rosarium could be roughly divided in four parts, a ‘pattern’ | have based on Adam McLean's commentary and 
division’? of Rosarium imagery published in the ‘Magnum Opus’ edition of his The Rosary of the Philosophers (1980) 


93. Summarized: 


The first part, woodcuts 1 - 3, shows the ‘Solar King’ (agens) and ‘Lunar Queen’ (patiens) ‘Soul’ forces” of 
the alchemist courting each other in the ‘Mercurial Fountain’ and finally coming together naked in the 
symbolic bath of the ‘unconscious’ (Psyche), also known as ‘vas mirabile’ or ‘vas hermeticum’, that leads 
back to the Mercurial Fountain (‘solutio’) and symbolizes ‘the return to the dark unconscious state, to the 
amniotic fluid of the gravid uterus%’, according to Jung. McLean explains the ‘Soul’ represents the bridge 
between ‘Body’ and ‘Spirit’ and must be built first out of the integration of the polar Soul forces. 

Il. The second part, woodcuts 4 - 10, shows the first series of ‘metamorphosis’, the conjunction or ‘coitus’ of 
the Solar King and Lunar Queen resulting in the death, ascension, purification and return of the feminine 
lunar ‘Soul’ force. These are respectively referred to as the two phases of ‘nigredo’ (darkening or 
‘putrefactio’) and ‘albedo’ (whitening) resulting in the first constitution of the ‘hermaphrodite’ Soul-body, 
who has mastered the feminine lunar force or the ‘White Stone’ (or Tincture) inside him-herself. 

Ill. Then, the third part, woodcuts 11 - 17, the second series of ‘metamorphosis’, pictures the same conjunction 
‘series’ as the second part termed as ‘fermentation’, now working with the solar ‘Soul’ force and ending in 
the constitution of the second ‘hermaphrodite’ Soul-body, who has mastered the masculine solar force or 
the ‘Red Stone’ (or Tincture) inside him-herself. 

IV. The fourth and final part, woodcuts 18 - 20, depicts the end of the ‘Work’. Now the Lunar and Solar ‘Soul’ 
forces are mastered inside him-herself and work as foundation, the (double-sided) hermaphrodite Soul-Body 
needs to incorporate the double nature of (inner) ‘Mercury’ as well. First it descends deeper and dissolves 
into the mysterious ‘Mercurial’ inner being of the lower ‘Soul’ realm, then ascends higher to the mysterious 
inner being of the upper ‘Soul’ realm to receive the blessing (crowning) of the living ‘Spirit’. In the final 
picture the transmuted alchemist resurrects, compared to the risen ‘Christ’, ‘essentially’ embodying or 
being ‘initiated’ in the double-trinity ‘Soul-Body-Spirit’. 


87 Ibid: p. 79. 


88 Jung as mentioned by Voss, ‘Spiritual Alchemy, Interpreting Representative Texts and Images’, in: Van den Broek and Hanegraaff, 
edited by, Gnosis and Hermeticism from Antiquity to Modern Times (1998), p. 164 


89 The distinction between ‘sacred’ and ‘profane’ was made by the French sociologist Emile Durkheim (1858 - 1917) and appears in 
his The Elementary Forms of Religious Life (1912). The ‘sacred’ is represented by religious beliefs and practices, that are in radical 
opposition to the ‘profane’. Durkheim relates sacred mostly to the collective beliefs and practices of the (moral) community, the 
profane he associates with the utilitarian activities of the individual subject motivated by self-interest. Hence in ‘Durkheimian’ 
sense, the sacred versus profane ratio corresponds to a social communal life versus individual private life ratio. See: Durkheim, The 
Elementary Forms of Religious Life (2001), Book Ill, Introduction, p. xxi & p. xxii. 


90 Voss, ‘Spiritual Alchemy, Interpreting Representative Texts and Images’, in: Van den Broek and Hanegraaff, edited by, Gnosis and 
Hermeticism from Antiquity to Modern Times (1998), p. 173. 


% Ibid: p. 164. 
92 See Appendix | for the complete overview of these twenty woodcuts presented in fourfold order. 


93 See ‘The Alchemy Website’ on levity.com: http: //www.levity.com/alchemy /roscom.html 


94 The term ‘Soul force’ is taken over from McLean. 


9% Jung, The Collected Works of C.G. Jung, Volume 16: Practice of Psychotherapy, second edition, translated by R.F.C. Hull, 
(1954/1966), p. 454. 
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It is worth mentioning, that in the view of the author of the Rosarium the Christian doctrine of resurrection of the 
physical body referred to its glorification and perfection and not to the process of transcendence or forcible bodily 
oppression%. In addition, the reader should keep in mind: the individual symbolic representations of the alchemical 
stages as visualized in the twenty woodcuts are telling a story. As such, the particle must be analyzed or 
interpreted in context of the complex and multi-layered whole: each symbolic representation partakes in the larger 
pattern, that is the alchemical work / art. Secondly, the highly symbolic language of alchemy, better understood as 
alchemies when following again Linden’s conception (see footnote 6), invites the faculties of the ‘imagination’ in 
order to penetrate the core of its mysteries. The alchemical ‘reality’ thus seems to be constantly in movement, 
‘kaleidoscopic’ as it were and calling forth a multiplicity of symbolic interpretations, that never run out of 
inspiration. Although the alchemical ‘coniunctio oppositorum’ might be considered to represent the ‘formulae’ of the 
alchemical work/art as a whole: woodcut 5 and 11 and woodcut 10 and 17% will be highlighted in the following 
subchapter, respectively visualizing the moment the (double) hierogamic union of the two opposite solar and lunar 
‘Soul’ forces takes place resulting in its ‘hermaphroditic’ offspring born out of their process of union. 


3b. Woodcut 5 and 11, the double coniunctio of the solar and lunar ‘Soul’ force% 


Woodcut 5 entitled ‘Coniunctio Sive’, subtitled with ‘coitus’ depicts 
the ‘incestuous’ union, the ‘coniunctio oppositorum’ of the ‘Brother- 
Sister pair’ Gabricius and Beya corresponding to ‘Sol’ and ‘Luna’ 
with the symbols of the sun and moon present at their feet. 
Woodcut 11 depicts the second ‘coniunctio’ or ‘fermentation.’ Their 
heads are both crowned herewith referring to the union of the 
solar ‘King’ and lunar ‘Queen’. About the symbolic pair ‘Solis et 
Lunae’ Jung remarks in context of the Mutus Liber, but which might 
be said as well of the Rosarium, that they correspond to the 
(alchemical) Adept and his ‘Soror Mystica’ in the human realm, 
representing a form of ‘Western tantra’ as termed by Voss%, and 


in the psychological realm to masculine and feminine 
consciousness, the ‘animus’ (male principle in woman) and 
‘anima’ (female principle in man). The ‘incest motif’ of the Brother-Sister pair is in myths often accompanied by 
the solving of a riddle. Just as the solved riddle, incest seems to bring together components meant to remain 
separate. According to French anthropologist Claude Lévi-Strauss (1908 - 2009) incest and riddles go together, 
because they are analogues of reason'2. Arturo Schwarz explains the term ‘incest’ is typically a over/under- 


defined concept and that it should rather be understood from a symbolic instead of sexual viewpoint: it 


96 Voss, ‘Spiritual Alchemy, Interpreting Representative Texts and Images’, in: Van den Broek and Hanegraaff, edited by, Gnosis and 
Hermeticism from Antiquity to Modern Times (1998), p. 168. 


97 See Appendix II for a visualization of these four woodcuts represented by their watercolored prints. 


98 Note: The two watercolored prints of woodcut 5 and 11 are from MS Ferguson 210. 


99 Voss, ‘Spiritual Alchemy, Interpreting Representative Texts and Images’, in: Van den Broek and Hanegraaff, edited by, Gnosis and 
Hermeticism from Antiquity to Modern Times (1998), p. 174. 


100 Jung as mentioned in: Voss, ‘Spiritual Alchemy, Interpreting Representative Texts and Images’, in: Van den Broek and Hanegraaff, 
edited by, Gnosis and Hermeticism from Antiquity to Modern Times (1998), p. 173. 


101 Schwarz, The Alchemist Stripped Bare in the Bachelor, Even’ in: d’'Harnoncourt and McShine, edited by, Marcel Duchamp (1973), 
p. 83. 


102 Gras, ‘Myth and the Reconciliation of Opposites: Jung and Lévi-Strauss’ (1981), p. 482 & p. 483. 
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foreshadows the ‘hieros gamos’, which can only manifest with the 
‘hero’. In an alternative ‘reading’, Gabricius and Beya are rather 
interpreted as representing the ‘Hero-Virgin’ (Schwarz) or 
‘Mother-Son’ pair. In alchemical manuscripts the ‘coniunctio’ or 
‘chemical wedding’ is often depicted as the union or ‘coitus’ of the 
two sexually differentiated principles as Linden remarks, such as 
male and female, brother and sister, the ‘(Solar) King’ and (Lunar) 
‘Queen’, the red man and the white wife', to name but a few". 
In some of the watercolored prints, the Queen tends to be 
pictured more ‘passive’ in illustration 5 and active in illustration 11, 
in which she and the King are winged signifying the emphasis on 


the masculine solar ‘Soul’ force. The ‘coniunctio oppositorum’ is 
depicted more explicitly in the original woodcuts (1550). Here, as 
Voss argues, their ‘limbs are entwined; her hand grasps his phallus; his left hand fondles the nipple of her breast; 
his right is under her neck, supporting her’. Penetration of the female corresponds to the penetration of the 
water or the ‘unconscious’ in the spiritual-psychological realm. And thus the ‘coniunctio’ is also sometimes 
visualized as the ‘King’ taking a bath or lessening his thirst with some water. In many cases, the coitus between 
the two opposites of man and woman takes places in water, a pool, bath or (Mercurial) fountain. Voss points out 
hierogamic union needs mediation, often represented by ‘Mercurius’, also known as quicksilver in the alchemical 
work. At the same time, Mercurius also represents the ‘Hermaphroditus’, who was in the beginning and 
separates in the binary Brother-Sister pair, appearing again at the end of the alchemical work as the ‘stone’ or 
radiant form of the ‘lumen novum’!8. According to Jung, Mercurius is ‘metallic yet liquid, matter yet spirit, cold yet 
fiery, poison and yet healing draught - a symbol uniting all opposites’. In the Rosarium, 
the coitus of Gabricius and Beya taking places in a blue pool (see the print of MS 
Ferguson 210 on the previous page), also referred to as the (oval-shaped) alchemical 
vessel or ‘alembic’, the spherical glass of alchemy (see the German MS Ferguson 149 on 
the left), which emphasizes the aspiration to reconstitute the ‘original unity’. To Belgian 
Paracelsian physician Gerhard Dorn (1530 - 1584) blue liquid symbolized the divine water, 
the ‘quintessence’ of the alchemical process, which is also called ‘caelum’ (Latin for 


heaven). ‘Caelum’ represented the heavenly or celestial substance hidden in man lured 


out by the (alchemical) ‘art’, which was ‘to the wise more worthy of love than precious 
stones and gold, a good that passeth not away, and is taken hence after death’. And thus, Jung adds, it 
represents the immortal part of man. 


103 Schwarz, The Alchemist Stripped Bare in the Bachelor, Even’ in: d’Harnoncourt and McShine, edited by, Marcel Duchamp (1973), 
p. 84. 


104 Interestingly, Jung points out that in the Kaballah the red is associated with the feminine and the white with the masculine. See 
footnote 5 of his The Collected Works of C.G. Jung, Volume 14: Mysterium Coniunctionis, An Inquiry Into the Separation and Synthesis 
of Psychic Opposites in Alchemy, translated by R.F.C. Hull (1945/1977), p. 4. 


15 Linden, The Alchemy Reader - From Hermes Trismegistus to Isaac Newton (2003), introduction, p. 17. See footnote 13 for an 
extended list of ‘Jungian’ binary-pairs. 


106 Voss, ‘Spiritual Alchemy, Interpreting Representative Texts and Images’, in: Van den Broek and Hanegraaff, edited by, Gnosis and 
Hermeticism from Antiquity to Modern Times (1998), p. 166. 


107 Ibid: p. 167. 


108 Schwarz, The Alchemist Stripped Bare in the Bachelor, Even’ in: d’'Harnoncourt and McShine, edited by, Marcel Duchamp (1973), 
p. 86. 


109 Jung, The Collected Works of C. G. Jung, Volume 12: Psychology and Alchemy, edited by Sir Herbert Read, Michael Fordham and 
Gerhard Adler, translated by R. F. C. Hull (1944/1953 edition) p. 281 & p. 282. 


"0 Dorn as cited in: Rothenberg, The Jewel in the Wound: How the Body Expresses the Needs of the Psyche and Offers a Path to 
Transformation (2001), 
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3c. Woodcut 10 & 17: Listening with the third ear to the ‘divine’ Hermaphroditus 


The nude woodcut or its watercolored print 10 with the raven of 
‘prima materia’ and the purified full ordained ‘clothed’ version in 
woodcut or watercolor print 17, depict the two constitutions of the 
‘hermaphrodite’ Soul-bodies, which have mastered the feminine 
lunar force or the ‘White Stone’ (or Tincture) and the masculine 
solar force or the ‘Red Stone’ (or Tincture) inside him-herself. 
Pictured is the rebirth of the united King and Queen with spread 
wings symbolizing attainment, triumph and spiritual life according to 
Jung". Similarities between woodcuts 10 an 17 are represented by a 
tree standing on the left with thirteen faces corresponding to the 


alchemical stages. Szulakowska points out this image of a tree most 


probably stems from a tree, such as illustrated by the Italian 
Renaissance painter Girolamo da Cremona (flourishing period 
1451-1483), which can be found in a Florentine manuscript of Pseudo-Lullian texts (Firenze, Biblioteca Nazionale 
Centrale, Il, iii, 21)"2. She suggests, the thirteen faces on the first tree have transformed to thirteen ‘stars’ on the 
second tree and connects it to the twelve-star crown around the head of ‘Mary Immaculate’ in Catholic imagery. 
The thirteenth star at the top she thinks might then symbolize the perfected ‘Stone’. A more specific reading 
could be these thirteen faces refer to lunar faces (woodcut 10) 
and solar (and thus ‘star’) faces (woodcut 17) as these are the 
two Soul forces, which have been mastered in these two 
hermaphroditic figures. In general, the ‘tree’ represents the 
symbol for the genesis of ‘universal totality’, the ‘axis mundi’, 
mediator between the earth (female principle) and the heavens 
(male principle) or for example the ‘Adamic Tree’ of Knowledge, 
which unifies the opposing yet complementary ‘branches’ of the 
(green) ‘Tree of Life’ reaching to the sky and of the ‘Tree of 
Death’ rooted in the red ‘terra adamica™*. The color green has a 
spermatic and procreative quality in Christian symbolism and is 
related to the ‘Holy Ghost’ as a creative principle". A second 


similarity is the presence of a triple serpent cup hinting to a 
legend of St. John the Evangelist, who blessed a cup with poison 
causing its wine to depart in the appearance of a snake. The chalice seems to refer to the transmutation process 
of impure or poisoned substance into the ‘Elixir. Furthermore, in woodcut 17 the devouring three serpents at the 


feet of the hermaphrodite seem to symbolize the penetration of the trinity ‘Body-Soul-Spirit’. A pelican is visible on 


m Jung as mentioned in: Nuttall, ‘The Rosarium Philosophorum as a Universal Relational Psychology: Jung and Object 
Relation’ (2000), p. 96. 


12 S§zulakowska, ‘Roman Catholic Influences on German and English Protestant Alchemy: The Apocalyptic Woman in Alchemy’ (2013), 
p. 24. 


18 Ibid: p. 26. 


114 Schwarz, The Alchemist Stripped Bare in the Bachelor, Even’ in: d’'Harnoncourt and McShine, edited by, Marcel Duchamp (1973), p. 
86. 


115 Jung, The Collected Works of C.G. Jung, Volume 14: Mysterium Coniunctionis, An Inquiry Into the Separation and Synthesis of 
Psychic Opposites in Alchemy, Bollingen Series XX, translated by R.F.C. Hull, second edition (1945/1977), p. 113. 


116 Szulakowska, ‘Roman Catholic Influences on German and English Protestant Alchemy: The Apocalyptic Woman in Alchemy’ (2013), p. 
24. 
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the right, an alchemical and Christian symbol, which nourishes her young by picking blood from her chest denoting 
the reddening phase or the ‘rubedo’ of the coniunctio, in which the ‘stone’ is born 17. The pelican is also thought to 
refer to the self-sacrifice of ‘Christ’ and could also refer to the alternative ‘pelican’ alembic. Dorn thought the goal 
of alchemy was self-knowledge, a knowledge he also understood as the knowledge of ‘God’ obtained by the union 
of body and Soul resulting in the ‘unus mundus’. It was Dorn, who already said: transform yourselves into living 


‘philosophical stones"!’. About this philosophical stone or ‘lapis philosophorum’ Jung writes: 


“ The coniunctio produces the lapis philosophorum (philosopher’s stone), the central symbol of alchemy. This lapis 
has innumerable synonyms. On the one hand, its symbols are quaternary or circular figures and, on the other, the 
rebis or the hermaphroditic Anthropos who is compared to Christ. He has a trichotomous form (habat corpus, 
animam et spiritum) and is also compared to the Trinity (trinus et unus). The symbolism of the lapis corresponds to 
the mandala (circle) symbols in dreams etc., which represent wholeness and order and therefore express the 
personality that has been altered by the integration of the unconscious", “ 


In this citation, Jung sums up a couple of synonyms denoting the lapis. The hermaphroditic ‘Anthropos’, who is 
compared to ‘Christ’ corresponds to ‘original’ man, who fell down into matter. The term ‘Anthropos’ is of 
Neoplatonist origin and relates to the ‘Demiurg’, the primeval cosmic being out of whose body the physical realm 
was created that was (still) connected to the astral virtues relating to the celestial or heavenly realm!2°. 
Furthermore, the term ‘rebis’ (Latin res bina, meaning double matter), is the name of the two-headed man/woman 
figure united in one body, the divine ‘Hermaphroditus’, which is known from the Buch der Heiligen Dreifaltigkeit, 
attributed to Frater Ulmannus and published in 1433, from the Rosarium woodcuts 10 and 17 and from later works 
of the hand of Renaissance physicians, composers and alchemists Michael Maier (1568—1622) and Johann Daniel 
Mylius (ca. 1583 - 1642)'2!. The ‘androgyne’ as Schwarz remarks, represents a ‘myth’ running through the Western 
literary heritage from Plato’s Symposium (dating from 385 - 370 BC) to Honoré de Balzac’s Seraphita (1834). This 
androgyne mirrors an undifferentiated principle, which is superior and anterior to binary thinking or dualism and 
contains both the premise of transmutation and creation and the ‘sacredness’ of the hermaphroditus. Schwarz 
adds, that ‘bisexuality has always been an attribute of divinity'22’. It is worth mentioning M.E. Warlick argues, that 
although alchemy seems to offer a model for the ‘equality of sexes’ as the alchemical operation culminates in the 
perfection or purification of both feminine and masculine qualities or substances, still one might argue a level of 
‘sexism’ stays present as the feminine (lunar) ‘silver’ fades in the sight of the ‘perfect’ masculine (solar) ‘gold’. 


However, when we have a quick look to the just mentioned Symposium’, an alternative reading seems to come 


17 Warlick, Max Ernst and Alchemy - A Magician in Search of Myth (2001), p. 13. 


m8 ‘Speculativa Philosophica, gradus septem vel decem continens‘, in: Theatrum Chemicum, praecipuos selectorum auctorum 
tractatus... continens, Volume | (1602), p. 267. 


"9 Jung as cited in: Clay, ‘Robert Boyle: A Jungian Perspective’ (Sept. 1999) p. 295. 


120 Pagel, ‘Paracelsus als Naturmystiker’, in: Faivre & Zimmerman, Epochen der Naturmystik, Hermetische Tradition in 
wissenschaftlichen Fortschritt (1979), p. 57, 58 & 61. The term ‘Anthropos’ refers to original man, who ‘fell’ into matter. In fact, the 
myth of the ‘Cosmic Anthropos’ originated in the Middle East, especially in Iran and influenced the imagery and theory of both 
Christian discourse as also pagan mysticism. In the Renaissance, the physician, hermetic philosopher, and alchemist Heinrich 
Khunrath (ca. 1560 - 1605) pictured a version of the (Cosmic) Anthropos in the 1595 edition of his Amphitheatrum Sapientiae 
Aeternae. Depicted is a naked man in the centre of a flaming light, who stands in crucifixion pose. He represents the ‘Son of Man’ 
or ‘Christ’, as was later defined in the Gospels and originally he represents the ‘Cosmic Man’. The image of Khunrath formed the 
inspiration for the British Renaissance mystic and physician Robert Fludd (1574 - 1637) for his visualization of the Cosmic Anthropos 
in his Utriusque Cosmi Historia (1617). Both were inspired by the Corpus Hermeticum in which the ‘Demiurge Anthropos’ unites with 
Nature (‘Phusis’ or ‘Physis’). From this union ‘living matter’ (matter animated by ‘pneuma’) is born. From: Szulakowska, The 
Sacrificial Body and the Day of Doom - Alchemy and Apocalyptic Discourse in the Protestant Reformation, Volume |, (2006), 
Introduction, p. 14. 


121 Forshaw, ‘Alchemy in the Amphitheatre - Some Considerations of the Alchemical Content of the Engravings in Heirich Khunrath’s 
Amphitheatre of Eternal Wisdom (1609)’, in: Wamberg, edited by, Art & Alchemy (2006), p. 206. 


122 Schwarz, ‘The Alchemist Stripped Bare in the Bachelor, Even’ in: d’Harnoncourt and McShine, edited by, Marcel Duchamp (1973), p. 
83. 


123 The setting of Plato’s Symposium is a banquet provided by Agathon, in honor of Socrates, where guests share their ‘spoken word’ 
on ‘Love: not just about ‘eros’ as a concept but rather about ‘Eros’ as (a) God. See: Fydik, ‘A ‘Rehabilitation of Eros” (2009), p. 59. 
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from one of its main characters, the Mantineian!?4 priestess and prophetess ‘Diotima’, who argues the image of a 
‘whole’ or the union of opposites in (divine) ‘love’ breaks the in general one-sided idea of ‘eros’ as pursuer 
(masculine force) and pursued (feminine force), since a ‘third’ is created, which is both a bodily and numinous 
experience. Hence, Diotima rejects dichotomous thinking and adopts the third in-between them. Swiss Jungian 
psychologist Marie-Louise von Franz (1915 - 1998) writes the ‘manifestation of something (trans)personal and 
divine’ might be revealed’, when we listen with this ‘third’ ear!25. This emphasis on the ‘third’ reminds of the ‘triton 
genos’ or ‘tertium quid’: a third sphere thought to be neither material nor immaterial or spiritual, rather being of a 
‘subtle’ nature somewhere situated in-between. As such, it represents a kind of intermediate between the Platonic 
‘Being’ and ‘Becoming’. This middle sphere or intermediate realm out of which the lapis philosohorum is born has 
been equated to the ‘corpus subtile’: the subtle body or ‘the body of light’ in Western esoteric discourse!¢. 
According to English author and Theosophist George R.S. Mead (1863 - 1933), the notion of the ‘subtle body’ seems 
to provide a ‘middle ground’ on which mutually exclusive views of material and spiritual philosophy may be focused 
and may co-operate with each other!?’. 


124 ‘Politics, architecture, language, and history of Mantineia conjure up images of metaxu. Mantineia’s political fence-sitting 
conforms erotically with suggestions of androgyny (temples, deities, goddesses, and worship) and of erotic mutuality. Here, the 
Greek word metaxu refers to the neuter case—neither mascu- line nor feminine, but something in-between’. See: Ruprecht (1999) 
as mentioned in: Fydik, ‘A ‘Rehabilitation of Eros” (2009), p. 66. 


125 Von Franz, `C. G. Jung's Rehabilitation of the Feeling Function in Our Civilization, Lecture hold at Küsnacht on November 25 1986 
(2008), p. 18. 


126 Roth, chapter 4, part 3: ‘Neoplatonic and Hermetic Alchemy: Eternal infertility versus incarnation’, in his: The Return of the World 
Soul - Wolfgang Pauli, Carl Jung and the Challenge of the Unified Psychophysical Reality, (2002 - 2004). 


127 Mead, The Doctrine of the Subtle Body in the Western Tradition - An Outline of what the Philosophers Thought and the Christians 
taught on the Subject (1967), Proem, p. 2 & p. 3. 
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Chapter 4 | Conclusion 


The ‘conciunctio oppositorum’ is at the heart of the alchemical process, and its highly symbolic language systems 
are making a true ‘mystery’ of this royal marriage. Despite the clarifying illustrations as part of the Rosarium 
series, the interpretation and understanding of ‘coniunctio’ symbolism seems to represent a constant challenge of 
uniting intellect with imagination giving birth to an alchemical ‘metareality’, which may touch upon, if one 
perseveres, the hidden principles of ‘creation’. The scholarly debate on ‘sacred marriage’ in context of a variety of 
religious (literary) contexts is ongoing, as it stays unclear what this ritual event exactly includes and whether it was 
related or not related to fertility motives (mainly) and whether it did or did not include sexual practices. ‘Sacred 
marriage’ or its alternative term ‘hieros gamos’ is often considered to represent a ritual event of physical or 
symbolic ‘union’, generally taking place at the end of the initiatory process, associated with the ‘holy of holies’ and 
performed between two agents: a man and woman, a king and ‘hierodule’ (or priestess), two initiates, a spousal- 
pair, husband and wife, the `‘ and the higher ‘Self’ or (guardian) angel. It is performed as to assure fertility, to 
legitimate kingship or to mark the coronation of the king in charge. Furthermore it is seen as an initiation ceremony 
of individuation, ascension into the Valentinian ‘Pleroma’ caused by a (re)birth of one's ‘Self’, a (Symbolic) child also 
referred to as ‘son’, the land and its people, the creation of the universe. And finally, the phenomenon of symbolic 
or physical (ritual) union of the ‘two’ or simply the phenomenon of ‘two-becoming-one’ could be considered to 
represent a kind of ‘symphatetic (sex) magic’, a conception already extensively outlined by Sir James George Frazer 
(see page 6) , since the symbolic or physical or human (ritual) union of the ‘two’ was often seen as the reflection of 
the ‘divine’ (pair). With reference to the Rosarium Philosophorum the ‘hieros gamos’ could be considered a 
symbolic representation of the relationship ‘archetype’ and an allegory pointing at a universal interrelational 
psychology of the ‘human constellation’ evoking deep ontological, even transpersonal change in the (alchemical) 
agent involved. For Emile Durkheim ‘religion’ is that what binds society together at its deepest level of existence!’ 
The ‘coniunctio oppositorum’ or ‘hieros gamos’ understood in Jungian sense as an integration process towards the 
individuation of the ‘Self’, thus could be considered a religious phenomenon in a Durkheimian reading as it is based 
on the genesis of ‘human beingness’ itself and returns throughout history being situated at the heart of a variety of 
doctrines belonging to many initiatory societies. As the alchemical quest is ongoing, future research may just 
continue to decipher the hidden secrets ever-dancing in the mysterious alchemical work/art, that is human being 


and becoming... 


128 Hunt, ‘A Collective Unconscious Reconsidered: Jung's Archetypal Imagination in the Light of Contemporary Psychology and Social 
Science’ (2012), p. 189. 
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Adam McLean’s fourfold pattern of the twenty Rosarium woodcuts, which were published in his the 


Magnum Opus edition of his the Rosary of the Philosophers published in Edinburgh, 1980. 
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